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THE NEW EGYPTIAN GALLERIES 

ON Monday evening, November 
6th, the new Department of 
Egyptian Art will be opened 
with a reception to the Mem- 
bers of the Museum and other specially in- 
vited guests, and thereafter it will be access- 
ible to the public. It is with peculiar satis- 
faction that this announcement is made, 
because no department of the Museum illus- 
trates more forcibly the extraordinary 
growth of its collections, both in size and 
importance, during recent years, or better 
demonstrates the policy of its Trustees to 
include within its scope representative ex- 
amples of every great epoch of artistic ac- 
tivity which has a lesson for the people of 
our own time. The abundance of original 
material of a high order which is now about 
to be offered to our visitors will, we feel con- 
fident, come as a revelation and a surprise, 
and to none more than those who were 
familiar with our Egyptian collection in its 
former state. Less than five years ago that 
entire collection was contained in the cor- 
ridor at the right of the main staircase. 
It included objects, many of them impor- 
tant, which had been acquired principally 
through chance, by gifts and otherwise, 
and which were largely unrelated to one 
another, representing but a few periods in 
the long course of Egyptian civilization. 
To-day it fills more than comfortably ten 
galleries, arranged in historical sequence, 
so that the visitor who passes from one to 
another, following the order in which they 
are numbered, can trace the whole history of 
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Egyptian art from its crude beginnings in 
pre-dynastic times to its last expressions in 
the Coptic period. In other words, he will 
cover a span of some 4,500 years, from 
about 4000 B.C. to the seventh century 
a.d., and this almost exclusively with origi- 
nal material, the few reproductions which 
are included having been added mainly for 
purposes of illustration. Moreover, much 
of this material, which is of great importance 
to a knowledge of Egyptian art, is still un- 
published and as yet practically unknown 
outside of the Museum. 

In view of these facts, a brief sketch of 
the history of the collection will be of in- 
terest to the readers of the Bulletin. It 
owed its beginning to the interest taken in 
the subject by a former Trustee of the Mu- 
seum, the late Joseph W. Drexel, who in 
1879-80 presented certain casts of Egyp- 
tian sculpture which he had purchased of 
Lieutenant H. H.Gorringe, and in thefollow- 
ing years he added from time to time small 
original objects, such as vases, amulets, 
terra cottas, and Ptolemaic coins, some as 
gifts, others as loans. After his death in 
1888, his widow, in 1889, presented all the 
Egyptian antiquities which he had depos- 
ited on loan, in conformity with his wishes. 
Lieutenant Commander Gorringe will be re- 
membered as the one who brought the obe- 
lisk known as "Cleopatra's Needle" from 
Alexandria to New York; and in 1881, after 
its formal presentation to the city, he gave 
the Museum two of the four bronze crabs 
which had been placed under it by the 
Romans when they had transferred it from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria. In the same year 
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Samuel L. M. Barlow gave some specimens 
of Egyptian pottery. In 1884 James Doug- 
las, Jr., deposited his large and interesting 
collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
Museum as a loan, and five years later pre- 
sented it. Subsequently he made exten- 
sive additions to his gift. Meantime, in 
1886, the Museum made its first purchase 
of Egyptian works of art, a purchase which 
is memorable not only for the importance of 
the objects acquired, but because it was the 
beginning of the friendly relations between 
the Museum and M. Gaston Maspero, the 
Director General of Antiquities in Egypt, 
by which we have benefited so largely in 
recent years. Through M. Maspero's in- 
terest the Museum was able to purchase 
part of the contents of a tomb of the XX 
dynasty which had recently been opened, 
consisting of mummies and painted sar- 
cophagi, together with a rich assortment of 
tomb-furniture and paraphernalia, in a fine 
state of preservation. These are now ex- 
hibited in Rooms 7 and 10. In the same 
year a valuable collection of Coptic textiles 
was purchased, and this was greatly en- 
riched in 1890 through the generosity of 
George F. Baker, with the result that our 
collection of these textiles became one of the 
largest in any museum. A portion of it is 
now in Room 9, and the rest is for the 
present in the Textile Study Room, where 
it is accessible to all who may wish to ex- 
amine it. 

In 1885 began the series of annual gifts 
from the Egypt Exploration Fund, to 
which the Museum owes much important 
material. Other notable gifts received in 
the years immediately following were forty- 
three scarabs and amulets from John L. 
Cadwalader (1903), the Farnam collection of 
small antiquities — chiefly bronzes, ushabtis, 
and the large series of Ptolemaic coins in 
the Gold Room — which was given by the 
late D. O. Mills (1904), and the Ward collec- 
tion of scarabs, given by J. Pierpont Morgan 
(1905). 

This brings us to the most important 
event in the history of the collection, and 
the one to which its recent rapid growth is 
almost entirely due — namely, the organiza- 
tion by the Trustees, in 1906, of the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian Art, with Albert M. 



Lythgoe as its Curator. This step, which 
was taken after careful deliberation, meant 
that the Museum intended to make full 
recognition of Egypt as one of the great 
artistic countries of the past, and to devote 
a proportionate amount of space and funds 
to the purpose of enabling our public to 
understand and appreciate its art. Mr. 
Lythgoe's knowledge of the subject, and 
his seven years' experience in active field- 
work in Egypt made him eminently qual- 
ified to carry out the aims of the Trustees. 
Under his direction the department has 
been developed, and its work executed, with 
the aid of the Assistant Curators who have 
since been appointed, Arthur C. Mace, Her- 
bert E. Winlock, and Caroline L. Ransom. 
Wishing to take advantage of the present 
extraordinary opportunities to obtain ma- 
terial from original sources, and to secure it 
under conditions which permitted a scien- 
tific study of the data attending its discov- 
ery, Mr. Lythgoe obtained for the Museum 
from the Egyptian authorities concessions 
to excavate at three promising sites, repre- 
senting three important periods of Egyp- 
tian art, — the pyramid field of Lisht, about 
thirty miles south of Cairo, the Oasis of 
Kharga, situated in the Libyan desert, 
about one hundred miles west of the Nile, 
and the palace of Amenhotep III at Thebes. 
Excavations have been made at all three 
of these sites, but are not yet completed at 
any one of them; in fact, those at Thebes 
were begun only during the past season. 
Nevertheless, the splendid objects from 
each which are now about to be shown in 
the Museum, amply demonstrate the wis- 
dom of the selection. Lisht has proved 
rich in sculptural and other important 
material of the XII dynasty (about 2000 
B.C.); Kharga contains the great temple 
of Hibis built by Darius, from which comes 
the magnificent polychrome capital in 
Room 8, besides a quantity of Coptic sepul- 
chral monuments yet to be examined ; and 
the palace of Amenhotep 1 1 1 gives us one 
of the few known examples of the complete 
plan of a royal dwelling at the time when 
Thebes was at the height of its power. 
It should be observed that as the Museum 
had no funds of its own which could be 
properly devoted to excavations, this part 
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of its work has been made possible by the 
generosity of a friend, who wishes his name 
withheld. Readers of the Bulletin have 
been kept informed from time to time of 
the progress of these excavations, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
subject here. 

The fact that the Museum has had an ex- 
pedition in Egypt has been the means of its 
securing valuable material from two other 
sources as well as from its excavations. It 
has placed us in a position to purchase 
works of art at first hand from local dealers, 
before they passed into the European mar- 
ket or were caught up by other museums 
and private collectors, and it has enabled us 
to obtain things of the highest importance 
directly from the Egyptian government. 
Of both these opportunities full advantage 
has been taken, with the result that the col- 
lection has been enriched to an extent which 
would otherwise have been impossible. Here 
again acknowledgment is due M. Maspero 
for the extremely friendly spirit he has con- 
stantly manifested toward the Museum, 
and the active interest he has taken in its 
growth. The law of Egypt permits the ex- 
portation to public institutions in other 
countries of all works of art which are not 
needed for its own collections. This law he 
has always interpreted with entire fairness 
toward us, and with the evident desire to 
help in making our collection representative 
of Egyptian art at its best. 

Finally, it is a pleasure to record the fact 
that what the Museum has been doing out 
of its own resources to develop its Egyptian 
collection has not weakened the interest cf 
donors during the last few years. Impor- 
tant gifts continue to be received from the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, in recognition of 
the subscriptions it receives from New York, 
and since 1906 similar recognition has been 
made by the Egypt Research Account, of 
which Professor W. Flinders Petrie is the 
head. Among private donors especial men- 
tion should be made of Messrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who has recently contributed some 
of the most beautiful objects in the collec- 
tion, and Theodore M. Davis, who has 
given and lent material of exceptional value, 
both historically and artistically, from his 
excavations in the Valley of the Kings; also 



of the daughters of John Cardwell, for the 
gift of their father's collection, and Miss 
Helen Gould, whose gift last year of the 
Murch Collection was one of the most im- 
portant yet received. 

It had been the intention of the Museum 
to issue a special supplement to this number 
of the Bulletin, describing the new Egyp- 
tian galleries and their contents, in accord- 
ance with our usual custom upon the open- 
ing of new collections or departments; but 
the amount of material to be described has 
made this impracticable, and therefore a 
handbook, fully illustrated, has been pre- 
pared instead, which will be placed on sale 
at the time of the opening. 

TEMPORARY LOAN EXHIBI- 
TIONS. — Notice has already 
been given of the exhibition of 
silver, which has been collected 
and lent to the Museum through the efforts 
of the Society of Colonial Dames of the 
State of New York, and that of colonial por- 
traits, which exhibits will be displayed to- 
gether in the room devoted to temporary 
loan exhibits (Gallery E 11, Second Floor). 
Among the lenders of church silver, which 
embraces domestic as well as foreign-made 
silver, are the following churches: 

Trinity Church, New York City. 

Church of Zion and Saint Timothy, New York 

City. 
First Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New York City. 
Harlem Collegiate Reformed Church, New York 

City. 
South Reformed Church, New York City. 
Saint Ann's Church, Brooklyn. 
Bushwick Reformed Church, Brooklyn. 
Flatbush Reformed Church, Brooklyn. 
New Utrecht Reformed Church, Brooklyn. 
Flatlands Reformed Church, Brooklyn. 
Saint James' Church, Newtown, N. Y. 
Saint George's Church, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Grace Church, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Caroline Church, Setauket, N. Y. 
Presbyterian Church, Setauket, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Southold, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Southampton, NY. 
Saint John's Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 
First Reformed Church, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Saint Matthew's Church, Bedford, N. Y. 
Christ Church, Rye, N. Y. 
Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
First Reformed Church, Kingston, N. Y. 
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